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first thought was, it will be away like the wind ; but then
I looked at the rider and the horse was forgotten. Thrown
on its haunches, the animal came sliding and dashing the
dirt up with its forefeet, thus bending the General forward
almost to its neck ; but his head was thrown back, and his
look more keenly piercing than I ever before saw it. He
glanced to the right and left, and then fixed his eyes intently
on the enemy's advancing column, at the same time grasping
the reins with both hands, and pressing the liorse firmly
with his knees ; his body seemed thus to deal with the
animal, while his mind was intent on the enemy, and his
aspect was one of searching intentness beyond the power
of words to describe. For awhile he looked, and then
galloped to the left without uttering a word.

Shortly after, Moore came back to the Fiftieth again.
The fight had thickened, Elvina had been carried by the
French column, and the enemy's light troops had begun
to ascend the foot of the British position. Napier asks
if he may send his grenadier company down the slope ?
Moore thinks they may fire upon our own pickets; but
Napier tells him that the pickets have already fallen
back. "Then send out your grenadiers," replies the
General, and away he gallops again to another part of
the field. Once more he comes back to where Napier is
standing. The round shot are falling thickly about,
the enemy's attack is now fully developed, and it is
evident he means to try his best at this salient of the
position to turn the English right and cut the army
from its base; but he has not infantry for such a move-
ment. A large proportion of his total force is cavalry,
and they are of little use in the enclosures and high
fenced lanes that cover the ground. While Moore stands
talking this third tiTne to Napier a round shot from the
French battery strikes full between the two men.